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RUCTION AND RECREATION. 





“ SEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSE 


MENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper. 
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THE RUSH THROUGH THE BURNING STEPPE. 


RUSS PICTURES. 


II.— BASHKIR HAWKING. 


Tue actual origin of the Bashkir people is wrapped in 
considerable obscurity. As far back as 600 years ago, 
travellers in these regions speak of a country called 
“ Paskatyria,” or “ Baskiridia.” Some historians aver 
that prior to coming under Russian sway the Eastern 
Bashkirs were subject to Siberian rulers, the Westerns to 
the Khans of Kazan, and the mountain Bashkirs of the 
Ural to the Nogay Tartars. Others consider them to be 
entirely descended from the Nogays. All Bashkirs are 
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Mahometans, and speak the Tartar dialect, a kind of 
broken Turkish, according to which they call themselves. 
“ Bash-kur,” or “ Bash-kurt,”’ which, translated literally, 
means “ head of bees.” 

Among themselves the people are divided into tribes: 
and families, possessing extensive tracts of land. The 
territories belong to no individual singly, but are handed 
down from family to family as corporate right. When 
Czar Ivan the Terrible annexed Kazan, in 1552, many 
of the Western Bashkirs came under the Russian sceptre. 
A year or two later a certain Oriental despot, yclept 
Sultan Ak-Nazar, overrunning the territory of the rest, 
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and subjecting them to cruel usage, they thought it 
most advantageous to follow the example of their 
brethren, and also seek safety under the Muscovite 
egis. This took place in 1556. Russia had no objec- 
tion to acquire a large addition to her territory at no 
expense, especially when, by a little clever management, 
she could make her new subjects guard it for them- 
selves. The Bashkirs became Russian vassals, and 
received charters granting them the lands which many 
still hold. 

The territories, however, were of such extent, and so 
little available to the scanty population by which they 
were then occupied, that the proprietors disposed of 
larger or smaller portions of their land to settlers from 
the adjacent provinces. The soil, being of magnificent 
quality, was greatly in demand, and the Bashkir country 
by this means soon became colonized by the elements of 
an industrious and hardy race. 

At first the Bashkirs proved an unruly aequisition. 
Upon three separate occasions—in 1676, 1707, and 1734 
—they rose in arms against the government they had 
chosen. They were speedily reduced to order, but 
many forfeited their privileges and territorial posses- 
sions. They pay no taxes to the Russian Government, 
but are bound to a certain period of military service. 
In other respects they have nothing of which to com- 
plain. In common with other subjects of the empire, 
they enjoy the protection of the laws, and are permitted 
the exercise of entire religious freedom. Each consi- 
' derable village can boast its mosque, and a mufti, 
liberally paid by government, who looks after their 
spiritual needs. In return for these indulgences they 
are now found to be faithful and loyal subjects of the 
Czar. 

As already stated, Bashkir regiments are despatched 
every spring to guard the Line, in company with Cossack 
troops, against Kirghis forays. Prior to their departure 
they are inspected, by government order, to see if they 
are in a state of efficiency for service. A Russian 
officer whom I met at Orenburg gave me the following 
account of a tour of imspection he had made in the 
Bashkir country, and of some hawking with which he 
had been entertained :— 

“Tt was a magnificent morning in early spring when 
we reached the steppe district of the seventh canton on 
the banks of the Dwima. Countless flocks of wild-ducks 
and other aquatic birds enlivened the stream; snipe, 
herons, and cranes careered through the air; high 
among the clouds the lark trilled its passionate song; 
flocks of wild geese flew past in wedges; and at immea- 
surable heights soared mighty eagles, in vast, tranquil 
circles, without flapping a wing, and gazing down with 
greedy eyes upon the busy tribe beneath. Scattered 
about the steppe, the lazy marmots, awakening from 
their long winter sleep, peeped inquisitively into the 
world from their sandy burrows. The scene was a 
charming picture, full of active life, and an old sports- 
man’s heart would have laughed within him at the 
abundance of feathered game. 

“The surface of the steppe had been recently fired, 
as is customary in the spring, to clear off the old, dried 
last year’s grass. Seen by night, a conflagration of this 
kind is a fearfully magnificent spectacle. Far as the 
eye can reach on either hand extends a thin line of fire, 
reddening the sky and driving down before the wind, 
only to leave a broad, black, desolate track behind. 
Should the sportsman chance to be overtaken by the 
fire, as has occasionally happened to me, he would be 
foolish to attempt to flee. The only chance of escaping 
with a slight scorching is to turn the tarantasse dead 
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against the wind, and push straight for the flame at a 
rapid gallop. When within several yards the smoke 
is almost stifling ; but, as soon as the heat of the fire is 
felt, a rug should be thrown over the head and hands, 
and the horses urged to the top of their speed. You 
are through the fire in a second, and can then stop 
safely to crush out any sparks that may cling to your 
dress. 

“Tt is astonishing how rapidly the burnt steppe be- 
comes covered with fresh, luxuriant grass. The sight 
of the tender emerald blade upon the scorched and 
blackened surface is not less striking. In the region 
between the Ural and the Volga millions of wild varie- 
gated tulips—violet, yellow, red, and white—spring up 
in less than a week, and impart the appearance of a 
magnificent carpet of flowers stretched upon a sable 
ground. 

“Towards evening we reached the rendezvous of the 
regiment, and found the scene of their bivouac animated 
in the extreme. Men and horses thronged round the 
hurriedly set-up yourts or tents, against which leant 
lances and fire-arms. Bashkirs galloped to and fro in 
the steppe, driving horses to pasture, or capturing them 
with the arkan, a large, lasso-like noose fastened to a 
pole. Inside the yourts cooking was in busy progress, 
and bowls of kowmiss (fermented mare’s milk) passed 
from hand to hand. Here and there small circles 
couched upon the grass, listening to a singer or a per- 
former upon the szibisgan, a species of reed-pipe. 

“Next morning the inspection was made, and the 
regiment marched for the Line. The leading files were 
well armed with lances, sabres, and carbines; among 
the others were many bearing the primitive weapons of 
bow and arrow. With few exceptions, the men were in 
good, serviceable condition, well adapted for light cavalry 


duty, and their strong, hardy steppe-horses excellently 
suited for a campaign. 

“ After the departure of the regiment the chief of the 
canton organized in my honour some sport after feathered 


game with hawks and falcons. The sport is fast dying 
out, and only continues to exist among the migratory 
Bashkirs upon the Asiatic side of the Ural. Every rich 
Bashkir or chief of a community still keeps trained 
birds. We rode into the steppe to a distant lake sur- 
rounded by reeds. Each Bashkir carried his hawk upon 
his wrist or saddle-bow, secured by a short thong at- 
tached to the foot, the bird’s head being enveloped ina 
leathern hood. 

“‘ Like every other part of this rich game country, the 
lake in spring was covered with ducks and water-fowl, 
which piped and cackled among the reeds. I had 4 
double-barrel with me, but was afraid to scare away the 
birds by using it. To prevent the game from taking to 
flight before the sport commenced, a simple but very 
effectual device was adopted. A Bashkir took some 
pieces of raw meat, passed to the opposite side of the 
lake, and uttered a call. A hawk was let loose from our 
party, which followed the call, flew across the lake, and 
was rewarded with a piece of meat. 

“This manceuvre, being several times repeated, had: 
the desired effect. The water-fowl, terrified by the sight 
of their enemy, but aware that he would only strike 
them on the wing, cowered close among the reeds. The 
cries and whistling suddenly ceased, and were succeeded 
by profound silence. I could have bagged a dozen birds 
without startling the others from the lake. After @ 
time, however, a few ventured timidly forth and took to 
flight, upon which another hawk was thrown off. The 
sagacious bird turned his bright eye upon the line flying 
off towards the steppe, swept after them, and scattered 
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the fugitives like chaff. He struck a large wild-duck 
from the side with graceful dexterity, seized it in his 
powerful talons, and down fluttered the pair in a bundle. 
A Bashkir galloped up, disengaged the duck, already 
partially devoured, and replaced the captor’s hood. In 
this way several ducks were bagged. 

“The flight of the falcon, which next followed, differs 
in many respects from that of the hawk. ‘The latter, as 
soon as cast off from his master’s hand, overtakes the 
quarry, and strikes it from behind or from the side. 
‘The falcon mounts at once above his prey, and swoops 
down upon it like a thunder-bolt. Our falcon struck 
one wild-duck, but our utmost efforts were ineffectual 
to scare others from the shelter of the reeds.” 

Thus far my friend the Russian officer. I may add 
that I found, from subsequent observation, many traces 
of the rapid advance of civilization and progress among 
the Bashkirs. Compared with former times, few of 
these people now prefer a migratory life, the majority 
devoting themselves to agriculture. Cattle-breeding 
also largely engages their attention. In the more 
advanced regions Persian horses are kept to improve 
the native breed. Bee-keeping is carried on upon an 
extensive scale. A large caravanserai has been erected 
in Orenburg, where young Bashkirs are taught useful 
trades. Schools are spreading rapidly over the country. 
Trade is acquiring much development. The forays of 
the Kirghises are vigorously repressed, and these uncul- 
tivated savages are learning the advantages of honesty 
and respect for their neighbours’ goods by a most 
effectual argument— acquiring real property of their 
own. 





THE TOWN HALL, BIRMINGHAM. 


Tue Town Hall of Birmingham has long been justly 
considered one of the finest of the public buildings 
of the provinces. It is, from its capital site, the most 
prominent of all the buildings of Birmingham, while, 
from its isolation and its unlikeness to any other within 
the neighbourhood, it is the most striking and impres- 
sive. It has been described as an attempt to apply to 
modern purposes a style of structure which belonged 
essentially to Greek temples; it is, in fact, almost per- 
fectly Greek so far as the exterior only is concerned, 
and it is impossible to look at it without recalling the 
classical edifices which once dominated the heights of 
Athens. Like most of the buildings executed in the 
classical style in this country, it has come in for its 
share of hostile criticism ; but it has not suffered much 
by the ordeal: the objectors have ceased their strictures, 
and the building itself has eminently: justified the idea 
of the architects, and grown in popular favour, while 
administering from year to year to the popular con- 
The hall is peristylar—that 
is, it has rows of columns along the sides and fronts, 
eight columns occupying each of the fronts, and thirteen 
each of the sides, the columns being imitations of those 
of the temple of Jupiter Stator at Rome. A lofty pedi- 
ment surmounts the columns of the chief front. The 
edifice rises upon a rusticated basement more than 
twenty feet in height, which is pierced with windows 
and doorways. Ranges of tall windows also are pierced 
in the body of the building, each window fronting an 
‘aterstice between the outer columns. The columns 


2re thirty-six feet high, and, being reared on so lofty a 
basement, they impart to the building an imposing 
appearance when viewed from distant parts of the town 
and neighbourhood. 
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With the exception of some comparatively small space 
occupied by committee-rooms, ante-room, corridors, and 
a few domestic apartments, the entire area of the build: 
ing is comprised in the great hall devoted to popular 
assemblies for various objects. The biennial musical 
festivals are held here, as are also municipal fétes, and 
banquets, and corporation balls, as well as political 
meetings and assemblies of townspeople and borough 
voters when electioneering interests are under dis- 
cussion. No place could be better adapted for the 
comfortable accommodation of large numbers; the 
huge apartment being near one hundred and fifty feet 
long, sixty-five feet wide, and the same in height. 
The ventilation presents no difficulty, and is so far 
complete that the hall can be occupied by thousands 
of guests for hours together without inconvenience. 
During the performance of concerts, or the delivery 
of lectures, four thousand persons can be comfortably 
seated; and when the seats are removed, so that the 
whole space is clear, a standing audience of not less 
than ten thousand persons has been seen assembled 
beneath the roof. 

The decorations of the interior are, on the whole, 
chaste and artistic, though, from their richness and 
rather too-great depth of tone, they are to some degree 
chargeable with heaviness, and have the effect of making 
the noble room look somewhat less extended and lofty 
than it really is. An abatement of positive colour, a 
considerable reduction in the amount of gilding, and the 
adoption of broader masses of a light, semi-neutral tint 
would have the effect of imparting airiness, lightness, 
and expansion, and a feeling of larger space to breathe 
in. Inarecess at the end of the hall, and in the rear 
of the orchestra, stands the organ, a famous instrument, 
whose reputation is known far and wide. It is the pro- 
perty of the governors of the General Hospital, and was 
built for them by Mr. Hill, of London, at a cost of near 
four thousand pounds. It stands on an area of forty 
feet by seventeen, and rises fifty feet high; it has 
seventy-eight stops, four rows of keys, and above four 
thousand pipes, and its bellows, which is loaded with 
a weight of three or four tons, to give the necessary 
pressure for forcing the air through the innumerable 
narrow channels, has to be blown by the united labours 
of three strong men. Performances on this grand 
instrument take place every Thursday from one to two 
o'clock p.m., on which occasions its admirable powers 
are exhibited for the benefit chiefly of strangers visit- 
ing the town. Still more relished by the townspeople 
themselves are the weekly popular concerts, which take 
place here every Monday evening, under the conduct 
of the accomplished organist, commencing at eight 
in the summer, and half-past seven in the winter—an 
hour when most of the labouring classes are free to 
attend. The charge of admission is but threepence; 
yet the bill of fare that is set before the audience is 
often nearly identical with that which serves to delight 
the aristocracy of Belgravia at Hanover Square Rooms. 
For, let it be remarked, this music for the million is the 
classical music in which connoisseurs revel—the pro- 
duction of such men as Haydn, Handel, Mozart, Bach, 
Beethoven, Rink, Mendelssohn, and others of the fore- 
most rank; and we submit that the fact, which has in 
this place been proved again and again, that such music 
is liked by the working classes better than any other, 
supplies an emphatic disclaimer against the assertions 
of those critics who would fain ignore our popular taste 
and feeling for scientific harmony. To the organ per- 
forman¢es at these people’s concerts are added selections 
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paniments on the pianoforte. We need hardly add that 
these opportunities of refined enjoyment are highly 
valued by the inhabitants of Birmingham, and that the 
weekly concerts are regularly frequented by assemblies 
not only numerous, but orderly and well conducted. 
It is impossible that anything but good and humaniz- 
ing influences should accompany these harmonious 
gatherings. 

The cost of erecting the Town Hall was between forty 
and-fifty thousand pounds. Its erection was begun in 
1832, and it was opened in a partly finished state in 
September 1834; but the whole was not finally com- 
pleted until 1850. It was built from the designs of 
Messrs. Hanson and Welch, and is the property of the 
corporation, though no judicial business seems to be 
transacted within its walls. The corporation grant the 
use of it occasionally for public meetings, lectures, con- 
certs, assemblies for charitable or religious purposes, or 
for any other laudable object for which it may be desired. 
The terms on which it can be engaged strike us as very 
low, and it would seem that, from this resource at least, 
the proprietors can reap but a mere nominal return for 
their liberal expenditure of capital. They have a better 


reward in the knowledge that they confer a lasting 
benefit upon the inhabitants of their borough. 





ADVENTURE WITH A TURKOMAN ROBBER. 


BY A, VAMBERY. ’ 


A sepEnTaRY life being against the principles of the 
dervish character which I assumed, I often was obliged 
willingly or unwillingly to take my knapsack round my 
shoulders and to make expeditions, sometimes alone, 
sometimes in the company of my hadji comrades. 
There happened always some extraordinary thing on 
these little excursions. Sometimes I witnessed a.heart- 
rending scene of slavery and cruelty; at other times I 
saw striking examples of rude virtue and humanity. My 
dervish blessings remained never unrewarded. I sang 
until I became hoarse, but I filled my sack richly with 
cheese and with horse or wild donkey’s flesh; and I got 
always the present of a piece of felt, or a handful of 
camel or sheep’s wool, and sometimes even a piece of 
old garment, which the nomads threw off, resembling 
rather a heap of rags. 

There was ‘no fear nor danger in the environs of 
Gomushtepe (a place where we halted amongst the 
Yomut-Turkomans) ; and, as the number of my acquaint- 
ances grew always larger, I felt not the slightest hesita- 
tion to extend my roaming expeditions a little farther in 
the interior to such tribes as were on the friendliest 
footing with my hosts. It is true the latter often 
warned me to be cautious, but as I wore nothing on me 
besides my wretched dervish garb, and my meagre purse 
containing about twenty krans (sixteen shillings), I 
thought it superfluous to listen to prudent advice as 
to my safety, and pursued my route for days together 
without taking the trouble to return every evening to 
my quarters. 

One day, after having wandered about from one group 
of tents to another, I felt towards the evening quite 
exhausted. I espied from afar one solitary tent, to which 
I turned my weary steps. An isolated tent in the 
desert is never recommended; but I had nothing to 
choose, and soon decided to ask the hospitality of its in- 
habitant for that night. I entered with the usual dervish 
chants, and with a loud “ Selam Aleikum” (Peace on you). 
A tall, wild-looking Turkoman received me at the door. 
He told me to sit down. We exchanged the customary 


salutations, and soon found ourselves in a deep conversa- 
tion on religion, horse-breeding, and forays, the favourite 
topics of these nomads. 

When the sun was nearly set on the vast and wild 
desert landscape, I saw my host always growing more 
and more restless and unquiet. He sat down and rose 
again, went out and came back, without speaking to me 
a single word. I felt a little uncomfortable. Suddenly 
he approached me, and with a rather bashful air asked 
if I would not lend him some krans (money), as he 
intended to treat me with a dish of rice meat (a special 
meal for guests), and was highly puzzled from his not 
possessing a single farthing to buy rice. Tolend money, 
I thought, is certainly better than to be robbed of it. 
I opened my purse and gave him five krans, which he 
hastily took, and hurried away to make the necessary 
purchase at a tent which he said was distant about a 
quarter of an hour. 

When he returned his face was beaming with joy, and 
I really compassionated the poor but honest man who 
was so anxious to honour his guest. 

The supper was soon ready. A huge plate enough 
to satisfy half a dozen empty stomachs was put before 
me. He and his wife, whom I ought already to have 
mentioned, sat opposite. It was only after my long 
insisting that I could induce them to share the meal 
with me. At length they too began to eat. We became 
more and more friendly. As we could not finish all our 
rice at once, the hospitable woman asked me to stop a 
day longer with them, and to have a second dinner the 
following evening. My refusal of the kind offer will be 
easily understood. 

The next morning I rose early, bade farewell to my 
host, who appeared to be extremely touched, and, after I 
gave him and his horse (as is the custom) a parting 
blessing, I left the tent for my return to Gomushtepe. 

I had not yet been distant more than half an hour’s 
walk from the tent when I suddenly heard a loud shout- 
ing behind me, which summoned me to stop in the most 
threatening terms. Seeing a well-armed horseman in 
pursuit, I stopped immediately. My persecutor ap- 
proached at a slow pace, and you may fancy my astonish- 
ment when I recognised in his person my host of the 
past evening, that very Turkoman I blessed an hour 
before! 

“Stop, Hadji,” cried my friend (?), with a deep voice 
and downcast eyes; “ = me your purse, and all you 
have on you, orI . 

My astonishment “hea no limits, and, as I took the 
whole affair for a joke, and laughed in his face, the 
Turkoman grew angry, and said “ Don’t delay, Hadji, 
or I shall be obliged to offend you.” 

As robbery is not an offence in the eyes of a Turkoman, 
I thought it advisable to obey his summons. I handed 
him my purse, also about three or four spoonsful of 
green tea I had on me, and a piece of old chintz which 
I used instead of a handkerchief. He took all my pro- 
perty without the slightest compunction, put it in his 
sack, and just when I was ready to continue my way, he 
called me back, opened my purse (now his own), and 
gave me five krans from it, saying, “There, Hadji, take 
my debt of yesterday evening! I think it was just five 
krans. I don’t like to be a debtor.” 

What a strange honesty! thought I to myself, as I 
took the money. The robber now appeared quite satis- 
fied. In his views of moral and social life he had accom- 
plished a noble deed, and was impudent enough to ask 
me, on my parting, for a second blessing, which of course 
I could not refuse. I believe his untaught conscience 





was perfectly satisfied in the whole transaction. 
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EDWARD FORBES. 


Such pictures of mingled virtues and vices are often 
found amongst the nomads of Central Asia. I had cer- 
tainly a curious glimpse of barbarian life in this 
adventure with the hospitable and honest robber! 





EDWARD FORBES. 


Tue life of a great man is not always an interesting one. 
It may be a solitary life, and is sometimes of necessity so. 
The passion for knowledge and wisdom may have, nay, in 
many instances must have, early settled in the man’s 
heart, and withdrawn him from the common pursuits and 
interests of mankind; and then, through strong “ desire 
having separated himself, he seeketh and intermeddleth 
with all wisdom.” And such characters, though dear to 
the few who understand them, cannot, in the very nature 
of things, become popular favourites. 

But the life of a good man is not only acceptable to 
himself, but to all his fellows. They judge of him by 
results, and not by the labour he has spent to attain 
them. They are all ready to honour his genius, so it be 
well applied. And if the severe training he has under- 
gone, the hard work and self-denial which have taught 
him to master his own weakness, do not sour or isolate 
him, they rejoice in his strength. If he can sympathize 
with those less favoured than himself, and aid instead of 
despising or standing apart from his associates, they 
admire him and look up to him. And for a man like 
this, the admiration of those who profit by his work is 
mixed with a softer feeling, and we all of us love him 
who shows by word and deed that he can love us. 

Such an one was Edward Forbes. He was a true 
child of Nature almost from his birth, and gave her all 
his heart’s first love and wondering admiration. As 
years went on, and the powers of his mind ripened, his 
true manhood grew with them, and he found he could 
regard all that was human as having sympathy with 
himself. At home, by the shore, and on the sea, in the 
fisherman’s boat, and by the cottage fire; at college, 
where he was the terror of professors, yet their friend ; 
now performing an arduous journey as a holiday excur- 
sion, now lecturing to a group of eager fellow-students, 
he was everywhere linking himself with, not separating 
himself from others. Tasked in after-life to the utmost 
limits of his strength, and beyond it, too, by his self- 
imposed labours, he was never weary of his friends, or 
weary of his first love. And as he lived, the priest of 
Nature, and the delighted interpreter of her secrets to 
his fellow-men, so in her service and in theirs he died: 
too soon, indeed, for us, but not too soon for his fame or 
his reward. He lived only to the age of thirty-nine. 

His influence for good was immense, and its secret is 
chiefly to be found in his pure principles and true affec- 
tion. For, though undoubtedly a man of genius, and 
gifted with many powers both natural and acquired, he 
could not be called a thoroughly educated one. He had 
an aversion to the practice of medicine, for which pro- 
fession he was brought up. He knew but little of the 
Severer sciences; he was not by any means an accom- 
plished scholar. He spoke well on any subject that 
interested him, but he was not an orator; drew well, and 
sketched admirably, and yet was not at all a thorough 
artist ; lectured constantly and acceptably, and still was 
not a first-rate lecturer. Nor, though it may be treason 
m the eyes of some to say so, was he a profound zoolo- 
gist, or botanist, or geologist. But he was among the 
very foremost in all these. Like our truly great and 
good Prince Albert, all that he knew he turned to good 





account. This is the highest kind of knowledge: it is 
true wisdom. 

He was always a good writer, and in later years he 
was a brilliant one. His descriptions of natural objects 
were extremely good, often very minute; his perception 
of the relation of living things to one another remark- 
ably acute, and his desire to find out and express the 
laws which governed these relations almost a passion 
with him. Besides this, there was a true poetic instinct 
in the man, and that not of a pensive or melancholy 
kind, but one overflowing with wit and good-humour. 
Before he was ten years old he had begun to rhyme, at 
fifteen he had written a tragedy, and the fire burned 
through his life. But his real strength lay in his moral 
nature. With all who were really and truly investigat- 
ing nature he had so ready a sympathy that he was 
absolutely reckless how he gave away his best thoughts, 
and they were his richest possessions. There was but 
little selfishness in Edward Forbes; what he had he 
gave freely; and, as a recompense for this liberality, all 
were eager to communicate to him. His correspondence 
was immense ; and, in later years, I think he learned 
even more from his friends than from his own research. 

Edward Forbes was born in the Isle of Man, at 
Douglas, February 12,1815. His father, Edward Forbes, 
Esq., of Oakhill and Croukbane, near Douglas, was 
descended from a Scotch gentleman (a cadet of the 
family of Sir John Forbes, of Watertown), who, being 
in the Jacobite interest during the troubles of 1745, 
took refuge in the island. 

His mother was the daughter of William Teare, Esq., 
of Ballaugh, in the island, a lady of great natural re- 
finement and good taste, “a singularly gentle, amiable, 
and pious woman, devoted to her children, and beloved 
of rich and poor.” This is probably the key to Forbes’s 
amiable character. But she was also a naturalist in her 
way, passionately fond of flowers, and capable, by her 
literary and artistic tastes, of interesting herself in the 
pursuits of her distinguished children. There were 
more than one of them known to fame; and all seem to 
have inherited the roving tendencies of their paternal 
ancestors, as well as other and more refined tastes. Two 
of the brothers met with early death thousands of miles 
from home, and the only surviving brother is a world- 
wide traveller, well known as a true son of science. 

Edward, who showed great powers, even in early child- 
hood, was a tall, sickly boy, subject to pulmonary attacks, 
which at times assumed a serious character. He was 
allowed much liberty, and his father, discovering early 
the intense bent of his mind towards natural history, 
built him a small museum when he was but eight years 
old. He had discernment enough at this early age to 
discover his own bent, and proposed to himself no less a 
task than the systematic study of all “natural history.” 
His first printed guide or text-book was one of the 
driest, Turton’s translation of the “ Systema Nature ” 
of Linnzeus. While his wondering playmates brought 
him stones, and shells, and flowers, and sea-weeds, and 
insects to his sick couch, his spirit was drinking in the 
inspiration which they yielded. His young sister was 
his curater, and he made her long harangues which gave 
her the headache, but sunk into her memory; and her 
testimony of him, with regard to these early days, agrees 
with that of all the rest. His temper was calm and 
sweet, and his childhood a signally happy one. He 
himself dated his love of nature to these invalid hours, 
but it was his own bent that gave them their force, and 
improved their opportunity. 

And then we hear of him at school, quiet and thought- 
ful beyond his years, quickest of all at his lessons, which 
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he learned with ease, and helped his fellow-students with 
theirs. In better health from his twelfth year, full of 
play, keenly alive to fan and fancy, and gifted with a 
quick judgment, he was, nevertheless, deferential to his 
seniors, conscientious in his conduct, and affectionate to 
his companions. He scarcely ever played with them; 
but they looked up to the slim boy as their arbiter in 
disputes, and he seems not once to have quarrelled with 
any. Nor had his master, as he afterwards testified, 
serious reason ever to find fault with him. He loved 
his sister, and took delight in her praise; was a favourite 
at his aunt’s house and the Rectory; and the fast friend 
of the farmers and boatmen, who indulged his maritime 
fancy, and rowed him along the coast whenever they 
could spare the time. He was, of course, his parents’ 
pride; but less partial judges testified to his upright 
thoughts and winning conduct. 

He was at first pressed to think of the Church, but 
refused it, because, he said, he knew he could not enter 
it with all his heart; and he dared not take so holy an 
office without devotion to it. So his destiny and his 
own. choice coincided, and he became the naturalist— 
the only one, indeed, that the Isle of Man had ever bred 
—and therefore indebted tonone. Of course no one, and 
least of all his parents, thought of natural history as a 
profession for him; and so, after a youth spent in col- 
lecting, and arranging, and drawing, and caricaturing, 
and haranguing, and writing prose and verse, and giving 
free scope to all his various talents, the time came for 
him to enter into the world.. He was to be an artist, 
thongh he thought he could be also an author and a 
poet. But, as he was determined to be both naturalist 
and artist, and the latter was a tangible profession, his 
friends chose that for him, and he set off in June 1831, 
with his portfolio of drawings, for the Royal Academy. 

His schoolmaster accompanied him, soothed him under 


the inevitable disappointment of the rejection of his pic- 
ture, placed him safely in the studio of Mr. Sass, and 


left him to the new delights of the metropolis. His 
journey to town was duly chronicled after his own 
eccentric and taciturn fashion. How he spent his time 
there we gather from his journal. All was new and 
delightful in London, with its thousand and one attrac- 
tions for a virtuous youth of sixteen, full of genius and 
poetic taste. The journal describes the spectacula much 
more than the studio; and, in truth, it is a wonder that 
one who so infallibly attracted admirers wherever he 
went, found leisure to study at all. Yet he found time 
for his art, and for the classics, and for the Muses. 
Papers on Manx Superstitions, an Ode on Painting, The 
Tulip, The Last ‘Sigh of the Moors, were written for 
“The Mirror” and “The Englishman’s Magazine ;” 
and some of these were printed. He must have made 
full use of his time, for he was barely five months in 
London, it having been decided that he was not to pro- 
secute art but medicine. For this purpose he left 
Douglas on October 31st, 1831, and reached Edinburgh 
the 3rd of November,* in a tremendous snow-storm. 
He entered that city, says his loving biographer, 
George Wilson (in many respects his counterpart, and, 
like his friend, alas! lost too soon), as a student, in 
November 1831, and returned to it a professor in 1854, 
with the eyes of all the nation upon him. 

Edward Forbes entered the University at a time when 
all the natural sciences were rising into fresh life. He 
attached himself to the more forward branches of his 
favourite study. The professor of botany was not only 
an able lecturer, but a man of most genial character, and 





* Three days from Douglas to Edinburgh! There were no railways in 
Scotland then. 
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a zealous field-naturalist. In the summer excursions to- 
the Highlands, Forbes was one of the most constant ang 
delighted companions of Professor Graham. 

And there was Professor Jameson, a man venerable 
for years and acquirements, solid, earnest, taciturn, 
who yet contrived to interest and influence a large and 
growing band of eager students, who were to make 
natural history famous. Forbes became one of the 
chief. He was the most sedulous of all in his attendance 
on the lectures and Museum; and this museum, formed 
by Professor Jameson, was a very rich one for the time 
being. Birds, mammailia, insects, shells, but especially 
minerals, were there in abundance, and in fine condition. 
But they were the outsides only. The organs, and 
tissues, and minute structure of the animal or plant 
were neither preserved nor investigated, though John 
Hunter’s museum, in London, had shown the way to 
effect the one, and the recent improvements in the 
microscope had made possible the other. Within ten 
years of Forbes’s arrival in Edinburgh, the microscope 
had been turned to so good account that a new science 
had arisen from its use; and even when he entered the 
University, or soon after, the examination in natural: 
history was made imperative on all who proposed to 
graduate in medicine. Geology, too, was asserting its 
claims to be heard. Research in organic chemistry, 
while it closed up many of the old, was opening out a 
magnificent vista of new ideas. The pupil often knew 
more than his master, and taught him in his turn; and 
so with these new elements striving with the old ones 
for the mastery, Forbes’s student life began. 

The medical school of Edinburgh was then at the 
zenith of prosperity, and there were rivals to the pro- 
fessors of the University outside its walls. Dr. Knox’s 
brilliant lgctures on anatomy had a special charm for 
one who could so well appreciate originality, eloquence, 
and humour. Forbes joined his class, and dissected 
under his eye. Chemistry threatened at one time to be 
a serious rival to natural history. The lectures of 
Dr. Hope were diligently attended, the experiments re- 
peated at home; and so much had it taken hold of his 
affections that, boy-like, he actually “tossed up” with 
his friend and fellow-student for their joint apparatus 
and the choice of a profession! Forbes lost, and che- 
mistry was no longer his chief study. But he saw the 
meaning and the dignity of the science, and numbered 
many friends among chemists throughout his life. 

One of his earliest friends in Edinburgh was the dis- 
tinguished John Goodsir, now professor of anatomy. 
They met in the dissecting-room, and were soon visiting 
each other. Dr. Campbell, principal of Aberdeen Col- 
lege, was a friend as well as fellow-student; and his 
testimony of him was like that of the companions of his 
childhood. “He put the best construction on the acts 
of others, and was totally devoid of envy, anger, or 
malice. Without being actively benevolent, or indiffer- 
ent to his own comfort or success, no one could rejoice 
with purer joy than he in the growing fame and pros- 
perity of others.’ He never lost a friend he had once 
made. 

With the late Dr. George Wilson the friendship was 
of the warmest and most lasting kind. That amiable 
man and excellent chemist seems to have had a most 
loving intuition of his character, and tohave sympathized, 
in the highest degree, both with the tastes and even 
the failings of his friend. A devout, diligent, and warm- 
hearted chemist found his magnet in a high-minded, 
tranquil, and genial lover of nature. There was the 
same spirit in them both; and, while their pursuits 
were different, their end was the same. And in friend- 
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ship, as in love, such differences and agreements are the 
greatest of all charms. 

But, while he made new friends on all sides, and found 
new occupations daily, he kept a constant correspondence 
with home, and in these letters he told his failures as 
well as his success. He kepta diary, too,* throughout ; 
not very constantly, it is true, but with an evident in- 
tention to record, not his own doings and thoughts, but 
the solid information he got from books and observation. 
Mr. Geikief tells us that he ruled his place-book down 
the middle, and had one side for science and the other 
for literature. He had note-books and place-books in- 
numerable, and seems to have been a very model of in- 
dustry in this way. ‘There are extracts from poets and 
prose writers, naturalists and philosophers, living and 
dead. All that was striking, either in nature, literature, 
or art, found its ready admirer in Edward Forbes. And, 
besides all these, there was his own “ Systema Nature,” 
planned out when a child, and adhered to throughout 
life. He seems to have devoured books eagerly, but 
they were as helps to thought. And as his rich poetic 
nature coloured all he did, or thought, or saw, his feel- 
ings found their way out in verse, grave or comic, as the 
occasion suggested. Few of his poems are published, 
but some of them are of more than ordinary power, and 
they might yet find a worthy editor. 

The museum was his chosen refuge when he could 
not go out; but his delight was in the fields, and, chief 
of all, in the great and wide sea, “wherein are things 
creeping innumerable, both small and great.’ And, while 
a sense of duty kept him to his professional work—and 
hard at work too, for it was against the grain—his real 
proclivities were all toward natural history. And he 
escaped joyfully from the one to find fresh interest in 
the other. 

His vacations were fully occupied: dredging round 
the Isle of Man, or in like employments. During a 
tour through Norway, Forbes, botanizing while the boat 
was waiting for a wind, contrived to be left behind, and 
all but lost his life in a storm at sea. In 1834 he 
dredged the Irish Sea. The next year, in France, 
Switzerland, and Germany, he was ardently at work on 
the distribution of land and fresh water mollusca, and 
botanizing always. The distribution of land animals was 
a favourite subject of his, as bearing largely on his doc- 
trine of “ Specific Centres of Creation,” a subject he 
wrote and lectured on afterwards, and regarding which 
he thought he could prove almost to demonstration that 
there had been no new centres in Europe since man’s 
creation. The naturalist will see in this idea of specific 
centres a theory which cannot be well harmonized with 
that of Darwin. The fact is that neither theory is 
capable of proof; but they show the craving of great 
minds for law and order in natural phenomena, and for 
@ glimpse into that mystery—the “ origin of species.” 

It was not in medicine Forbes expected to shine. 
Dreams he had, no doubt, of making it his work, and 
natural history his recreation. “But, after several 
efforts,” says his biographer, “some serious, others all 
but comic, to combine the two, he gave up medicine 
altogether, and refused to go up for his examination. 
He might have passed with credit in some points, and 
triumphantly in others, but pure anatomy and practical 
medicine he had neglected, and he had some reason for 
thinking the examiners would be severe. Perhaps he 





* All through his cash entries—and, for a most unmethodical man, he 
Ww a8 wondrously attentive to these—we find constant references to bo- 
tanical boxes and spades, painting materials, a geological bag, shells, 
iainerals, insects, a dredge, etc. There was the naturalist peeping out 
im every entry. 

+ Life of Edward Forbes. 


Macmillan & Co. 1861, 
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had good grounds for this. He was the leader in a 
very clever but most unacademic publication called the 
‘ Maga,’ which embodied sketches and caricatures, by 
pen and pencil, of leading Edinburgh men and topics. 
This endeared Forbes to his associates, but wasted his 
time, and did him no good with the professors; and his 
letters home tell plainly enough he had no hope of suc- 
ceeding in medicine. Here was the second failure in 
life; and, had he been a common man, he would now 
have gone down hill. But he was no idler. He had 
worked far harder than those around him, and redeemed 
his neglect of medicine by his devotion to his true 
object.” 

The publication of the “ Maga” was connected with 
or arose out of a notable fellowship. The “ Magi” 
constituted a brotherhood for mutual assistance and 
encouragement, and this brotherhood was symbolized by 
a triangle, expressive of learning, love, and good fellow- 
ship. The members were bound to hard labour in the 
cause of truth, to charity, tolerance, and co-operation. 
And this freemasonry between kindred spirits of a 
high order was not without its influence for good for 
many years. It was an embodiment of Edward Forbes’s 
spirit, and that is why it is mentioned here. 

He had now left medicine to pursue natural history. 
He went to Paris to study the collections; to the South 
of France, to Algiers, and back to Edinburgh in the 
winter of 1837. Here he was again in active occupation. 
It was the time of the great snowball riots: the Students 
versus the Police—as they have been from time imme- 
morial. But it grew serious; the soldiers were called 
out, snowballs turned to brickbats and bludgeons, and 
Forbes, who could never be quiet where there was a 
cause to espouse, was active in the fray, narrowly es- 
caped captivity, was chairman of committee to aid and 
rescue the prisoners (Lord Robertson defended them), 
and, of course, by pen and pencil, prose and verse, ridi- 
culed and lashed the corporation, who had turned a 
schoolboy escapade into a serious riot. The pages of 
the “ Maga” were more brilliant than ever. 

Neither this nor anything else hindered his work. 
“The Conchology of the Isle of Man” was published 
during the snowball riots. A journey through Brussels, 
Germany, and North Italy furnished him with abundant 
material for papers in the scientific periodicals, and for 
the meetings of the British Association, of which he was 
ever a most active member. His book on “ British 
Star-fishes” followed, for which he had the good fortune 
to secure Mr. Van Voorst as publisher. Courses of 
lectures before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, 
at St. Andrews, Cupar, Liverpool, attest his industry 
and resolution; and literature filled up all the vacant 
spaces, and gained him fame, and some slender re- 
muneration. He worked hard, was disappointed much, 
but never flagged or failed; and his reward came at 
last, unsought. A survey of the Isles of Greece, under 
Captain Graves, of the “ Beacon,” gave Forbes the long- 
desired opportunity. He was invited as a guest to join 
the expedition, and act as naturalist to the “ Beacon” 
for a twelvemonth’s survey. His book was finished, 
and he started in April 1841, full of hope, to dredge the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

To say that he gained the good-will of officers and 
men seems needless. He was the life of the crew. 
The captain gave up his cabin for his museum; the 
lieutenant suffered the contents of the dredge over his 
holystoned decks; the sailors caught the enthusiasm, 
and collected curiosities for their friend. Mountain 
peaks were traversed whenever the ship or her tender 
cametoanchor. The dredge was kept constantly going; | 
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and, with the exception of a tour through Lycia with | 
Lieutenant Spratt and the Rev. Mr. Daniell, and which | 


the classroom. The British Association claimed him 
year by year. 


Literary and scientific essays he threw 


afterwards produced a book, all the time was diligently | off continually, to eke out his living in London, and he 


occupied with the survey of the seas of the Archipelago. | knew not how to rest. 


He could not cut off early asso- 


The results of this cruise were so important to science, . ciations, but must needs, by frequent correspondence, 


and his fame now so well established, that the professor- 
ship of botany at King’s College was conferred upon 
him during his absence, and, soon after his return, the 
curatorship of the Geological Society. The former post 
was more honourable than lucrative, and the latter by no 
means a sinecure. He toiled hard for it; and, knowing 
his value, the council gave him plenty todo. His health 
gave way under the confinement. A fever, which he 
had contracted in Greece, and a hereditary affection of 
the kidneys, combined to weaken him, and made seden- 
tary occupation irksome. His family too had suffered ; 
his father’s means had failed; and anxiety for the 
younger members of the family, and, indeed, active care 
for them, were now added to his official labours. Yet 
his genius and industry triumphed over all. His class 
at King’s College was second to none in London, and 
his lectures drew men of science, as well as students, to 





keep bright the links of friendship. Had he known, 
which he never knew, the art of saying no to others as 
well as to himself, and been content to do one thing at 
a time, it might have been possible to get through much 
with less expenditure of power. As it was, he was the 
minister of all who chose to tax his powers, and, light- 
hearted as he seemed, a severe master to himself. 

In 1844 he was appointed paleontologist to the 
Geological Survey, under Sir Henry de la Beche. This 
gave him a better income, more frequent out-door work, 
and the opportunity of applying his natural history to 
the needs of the advancing science of geology. . Here 
was scope enough for his genius, and he was compa- 
ratively protected from drudgery. His salary was three 
hundred a year, with some travelling charges; and 
he was enabled to enter the Royal Society and the 
Atheneum Club. He had some time before become @ 
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member of the Linnean Society. His great essay upon 
“ The Causes of the Distribution of the Present Flora and 
Fauna of the British Isles” now appeared, and stamped 
his fame indelibly on public opinion. It was the most 
brilliant combination of natural history research with 
geological phenomena that had ever appeared. His 
memoirs on the most ancient groups of radiate animals 
followed, and each was an advance so great that natural- 
ists were taken by surprise. His character procured 
him admission to the highest circles, and everywhere he 
advocated the claims of science, and aimed at the recog- 
nition by Government of its dignity and worth. He 
married in 1848, and found fresh objects for his love and 
care. 

After ten years’ earnest work for the Survey he 
was elected to the office of President of the Geological 
Society. He filled it well; and when, after a year and a 
half of duty among them, the chair of the venerable 
Professor of Natural History at Edinburgh fell vacant, 
the post so earnestly coveted by Forbes for half a life 
was enthusiastically given to him. The parting with his 
London friends was as creditable to their sense of his 
value as to his own right feeling. He had now attained 
the goal of his ambition; and when he delivered his 
imaugural address, he showed strongly how keen was 
his pleasure, and how great his sense of the responsi- 
bility. To make that chair support the credit of the 
school of natural history established by Jameson and 
worthy of his renown was his grand object. He felt 
that Edinburgh was suited by nature for a grand centre 
of natural history, and set about in his own earnest way 
reforming the collections, establishing field-classes (his 
class-rooms were full), and infusing his own generous 
and ardent spirit into all around him. 

To crown his honours, the diligent labourer for so 
many years for the British Association was elected at 
the Liverpool meeting of 1854 to fill the president’s 
chair in the geological section. It was a fresh triumph, 
and his sunshine dispelled clouds which were gathering 
there among some of the sons of science, and his wise 
bearing extorted universal respect. But this was his 
last effort. His health broke down immediately, and he 
returned to Edinburgh only to die. A few weeks only 
of literary work, a single week of lectures delivered 
amid great bodily weakness, and the disorder that had 
— him so long gathered all its strength and laid him 
low. 

On the 11th of November, 1854, he took to his bed, and 
on the 28rd all Edinburgh, sorrowing, followed him to the 
grave. City dignitaries, professors, students, friends from 
far and near, paid their last tribute to the man whose 
life had been so beautiful and so earnest, so helpful to 
his fellows, so profitably spent, after all, “for the glory 
of God and the good of man’s estate.” 

The writer knew him well and loved him much, and 
none could help loving him who knew him. One of his 
friends, in an obituary notice at the time of his sad loss, 
after enumerating his intellectual and scientific gifts, 
truly said, “It was not these qualities which distinguished 
him so highly beyond his fellows. To say that he had 
them will not enable those who stand without the pri- 
vileged circle of his friends to comprehend why, within 
that circle, the old mourn him as a son and the young 
asabrother. It is not because he was so gifted that 
the veterans of science one and all affirm his loss to be 
wreparable; and the aspirants know that they may 
Succeed but cannot replace him. Our affections cling 
to character and not to intellect; and, rare as was the 
genius of Forbes, his character was rarer still.” 

Very touching were the words which he spoke in his 
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last illness, when first told that he could not recover. 
“T was not ambitious,” he said: “I hoped and wished 
for the Edinburgh chair because I thought I could do 
good there.” In that short and sad time of si¢kness 
the whole beauty of his character shone out. Above all 
it was seen that he who had been so gifted and genial 
among his fellow-men was graced with the nobler 
qualities of humility and faith.* J. W. 8 








THE MAIN CHANCE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ CEDAR CREEK,” ‘THE FERROL FAMILY,”’ ETC, 
CHAPTER XX.—RECONNOITRING. 


One of the Lombard committees had met at the “Lion 
Inn” at Dunamase; so the landlord was a staunch 
partisan, and gave Mr. John Green glowing accounts of 
the magnate’s wealth and prosperity. Returning to 
this inn (which was still covered with many-coloured 
posters) after the interview described, it may be imagined 
that the Australian was in no amiable mood. He had 
built so confidently on the success of his “stand and 
deliver” scheme, being only a shallow villain, that he 
was confounded at the turn of affairs. He looked rather 
for a dictation of his own terms to the abject rich man. 
Never had he dreamed that his unsupported word could 
be met in this way, defied and defeated. He had re- 
maining sense enough to perceive that he could gain 
nothing by making a noise at the time; whereas he 
would thereby spoil all hope of a future compromise, or 
of getting money by means of the secret. And that was 
his great object. 

Now it occurred to him, as he mixed a tumbler of 
half-and-half in a dingy place misnamed coffee-room, 
that perhaps the boy might be dead. Mr. Estridge’s 
orphan’ child may have died in the years since. But 
there was always the fear of exposure and disgrace, which 
might be worked upon if he had sufficient evidence. He 
banged his hand on the table furiously, and ground his 
teeth as he remembered how easily he might have had a 
witness with himself of his wife’s statements. He had 
not been without ‘thinking of it at the time; but par- 
simony, a desire to have all the profit that might accrue 
from the secret, withheld him. He surrounded himself 
with the smoke of the very strongest tobacco, such as 
amateur nerves dare not venture on, and sat in the 
middle, brooding. Wrath weakened under the narcotic 
influence, and judgment ripened as the storm went 
down; that is, such amount of judgment as Mr. Green 
ever had. 

It will be seen that he did not at all love justice in 
the abstract, or want to practise it. He simply wanted 
to make of this secret a screw wherewith to squeeze 
silver and gold out of Mr. Lombard. John Green had 
never been prosperous himself in anything, because he 
could not bring himself to be industrious. He had 
married a wife who maintained him; but he hated work 
like poison. The poor woman had been very fond of him, 
and her savings in service (added to the handsome sum 
wherewith Mr. Lombard had requited her attention to 
his infant brother-in-law) had gone to stock the farm on 
the Murrumbidgee. Her husband sold it off as soon 
as she had died, and he would have been compelled 





* In the Appendix to the ‘‘ Memoir of Edward Forbes,’”’ by George 
Wilson and Archibald Geikie (Macmillan), a list is given of all his pub- 
lished writings.. A most interesting selection of his papers contributed 
to ‘“‘The Literary Gazette’’ was pu’ lished in 1855 (Lovell Reeve). In 
this volume the review of Professor Hitchcock’s ‘‘ Religion of Geology,’’ 
and of similar works, shows that, with all his enthusiasm in studying the 
works of God, Forbes retained his reverence for the revealed word of 
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personally to put his shoulder to the wheel: the life of 
a loafer and a rowdy would suit him better. And he 
thought he had found in his wife’s former employer a 
goose to lay golden eggs, a source of revenue for the 
rest of an idle life. 

“ Where is Castle Lough ?” he asked of mine host, as 
he cleared himself out of the cloud and went into the bar. 

‘* About five mile from here,’ was the answer. “ Let 
you have post-horses cheap, if you’ve a mind to go see it.” 

“Thank you, [’d sooner walk ;” and the stout stick, 
girthed like a young pine, and cased in its native rough 
coat, was his companion. The pretty country along the 
estuary had no charms for him: he never ceased rumi- 
nating on the secret, and how he could best bring it to 
bear on the fears of the rich man. As to believing for a 
moment Mr. Lombard’s implied declaration of innocence, 
John Green scouted the idea ; but, being a person of little 
cleverness, he was a long time in concluding as to what 
ought to be his next step. 

Well he remembered that time when his wife lived 
as nurse at Mr. Estridge’s villa. John Green was only 
courting her then. She was older than himself, had 
always been a prudent, careful woman, saving her wages 
and storing them, and, in very fact, loving her money 
greatly. People told him that he would have no chance 
of her on this account; but the failing quickened his 
affections strongly, and he laid successful siege. Being 
middle-aged, she was flattered by the suitor, and soon 
agreed to share his fate; John Green well knowing that 
what was “hern’” would become “hisn” by the mere 
fact of marriage, and that money thus earned was easier 
had than by working. In his vulgar common-place way 


(and if ever comparisons can be permitted between the 
sangre azul and the muddy fluid which courses through 
the veins of such plebeians) John Green had done just 
what the Hon. Arthur Gaunilett did in espousing the 


elderly Countess of Pwlheli: he had married for a 
maintenance. Who shall say that the practice is not 
honoured by distinguished precedent P 

The Australian knew nothing about the Italian 
baptistery-portal design that was embodied in the gates 
at Castle Lough, but he admired their massiveness and 
weight of metzl. Two stone beavers, one clasping a 
spindle, and the opposite one a distaff, in his short fore- 
paws, were rampant on the piers, being the supporters 
of Mr. Lombard’s coat-of-arms. He had chosen them 
himself, which is a pleasure that can be enjoyed by a 
man without an ancestry; whereas you and I, my 
reader, who have long lineage, had our crests chosen for 
us by parties unknown, in the mists of antiquity. It 
was of no consequence that a spinning beaver was a 
phenomenon quite unknown to natural history: Mr. 
Lombard said that the conjunction expressed his idea, of 
being the architect by industry of his own fortune, with 
a delicate allusion to the flax manufacture, and also 
alleged, very truly, that he saw odder animals in heraldry 
every day. And so the beavers were fain to stand. 

Mr. Green went on through the avenue, sprinkled 
with its noble clumps of trees, to a second gate of more 
modest pretensions, admitting to grounds grown over 
with clumps of rhododendrons and other flowering 
shrubs, where were winding walks, and rustic seats at 
pretty glimpses of view. And, as this plantation neared 
the house, beds of annuals and other flowers were in 
place of the masses of hydrangea, daphne, etc.: a wealth 
of exquisite colouring, framed in a close-shayen, emerald 
sward, extended to the very windows and edge of the 
gravel. 

The visitor did not care to be seen from the house, 
and so inspected all from the shadow of a thick Portugal 
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laurel at a little distance. He was, as it were, taking 
stock of Mr. Lombard’s possessions, that he might esti- 
mate his power of bearing the screw hereafter. Plenty 
of abusive and malevolent thoughts passed through his 
coarse mind as he saw all the ensigns of abundant 
wealth on every hand. “A cool five thousand is the 
lowest ticket,’”’ said he to himself; “ and dog-cheap too.” 
But he reflected that when such sum was spent he could 
squeeze for more. 

While yet he stood behind the Portugal laurel a 
grinding of carriage-wheels on the drive attracted his 
attention, and he saw an elegant little pony-carriage 
coming round from the stables. A lady’s concern he 
knew it to be at once: scarlet woolly mats piled for the 
feet, soft blue cushions, snowy reins, silver in every 
available space of the harness. Exquisite gray ponies 
drew it, matched to a hair, and stepping together to 
perfection. They pawed the ground very prettily, and 
shook their symmetrical heads almost in unison, when a 
few minutes elapsed ere their mistress made her appear- 
ance. “Quiet, Moustache! quiet, Scamp!’ said the 
juvenile tiger in livery on the back seat. And then the 
nearest only turned his big eyes towards the door when 
he heard her voice; and she, disregarding the roll of 
crimson cloth opened out by the footman, went round to 
their heads and patted them, to the delight of their pony 
hearts, before she entered the carriage. 

Meanwhile another young lady had entered it and 
taken her place; and Mr. Green’s eyes—through a 
crevice of the Portugal laurel—were fastened upon her. 
Where had he seen some face like that before? Near 
the villa on the Bay of Dublin, of course. It brought 
before him an old gentleman in a Bath-chair (for Mr. 
Estridge’s illness after his wife’s death had reduced him 
to that), and a nurse with a little child walking along- 
side. John Green used to hang about in pursuance of 
his courtship to Hannah Rickaby. Ay, and there was 
some likeness in this young lady to the child, also; the 
child who would have been her uncle. 

“ His daughter an’ his wife, I suppose,” thought the 
unseen spectator. “ Well, he’s got a handsome one, 
anyhow !” as he watched Pen receive her silver-handled 
whip from the footman, and, with a bare touch of the 
reins, the gray ponies set off merrily. Not to go far in- 
the first instance, however; for they had not passed the 
laurel where he stood before a gentleman came riding 
up the avenue on his horse Eldorado; and both 
stopped. 

“ Home early to-day,” said the lady whom Green took 
for the wife, as she flicked a fiy from the off pony’s mane. 

“T hope you’re not poorly, papa?” said the other, 
having looked at his face, and seen it very pale. “ You 
seem tired !” 

Then Pen looked at her husband. 
nothing the matter,” she said. 

“Nothing particular. I did not feel quite well, and 
so came home earlier. I dare say it’s reaction after all 
the fuss of the election. Scamp stands very well now;” 
alluding to the off pony. 

“Oh, he only wanted the kicking-strap for awhile,” 
said Mrs. Lombard. 

“Where are you going to?” he asked. 

“ Anywhere; into town. But I will go home with 
you if you wish.” He shook his head. 

“ Certainly not; I'll goand see how Sheers is thinning 
that plantation.” 

“Papa,” said Esther, “I wish you would take my 
seat and have a little drive : it woulddo you good. You 
could go round by the plantation.” 

Both looked at Pen. “Come,” she said, “ you cat 
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save me the trouble of driving ;” and so hedid. Twigg 
the tiger took home Eldorado. 

Esther lingered a little on the gravel, where the sun- 
light of a fine afternoon was pouring down; and a 
splendid peacock came up to her to be noticed. All the 
animals about the place were fond of Esther. She 
smoothed his beautiful plumage with her hand, in re- 
turn for which he presently strutted and spread forth 
his tail with its scores of eyes. Esther thought she had 
done a very good stroke in making her father take her 
place for the drive: she had a certain innocent diplomacy 
about contriving to bring the ill-assorted pair into some 
unison. 

And away went the pony-carriage, bowling rapidly 
through the shade and shine of the avenue, but not 
leaving the demesne. “I think they know that there is 
a stronger hand than mine on the reins,” observed Pen, 
concerning Messrs. Scamp and Moustache. 

“ Probably.” 

He was so laconic to this and other of her remarks 
that she said at last, “I am really afraid there is some- 
thing the matter, Ralph ?” 

“Well,” he answered, “and suppose such a thing 
ever did happen as ruin! how would you face it, Pen ?” 

The ponies were going softly now, through a green- 
wood path full of flickering shadow and sunbeam, and 
it could scarcely be seen how pale his wife grew. “Face 
it!” she repeated: “I hope bravely. But don’t jest on 
such a subject, Ralph.” For very dear to Mrs. Lombard 
had become the luxury and state of her present position. 

A wood-ranger’s cottage was near, visible through a 
vista of tall trees. Children piayed about the humble 
duor, and there was a voice of a woman singing. 
“Pen,” said Mr. Lombard, “I often have thought that 
the balance of happiness lies with such people as those. 
When I was a boy I had not a care, except to become as 
Tam now. As I grew older the longing to be rich 
grew also; I would have done anything to be rich; and 
here I am!” 

“You are in the blues this evening,’ she said. 
“London life will be good for you. Ai all events, people 
don’t talk about ruin that are in any danger.” 

“Don’t they? Well, I’ve taken a fancy that to be 
John Sheers for awhile would not be unpleasant. No 
more contracts, or shares, or stocks, for six months—to 
see no leaves but the trees’ green ones.” 

Mrs. Lombard had been reading something before she 
came out. The book was still on her boudoir table, and 
the poem marked with a pearled leaf-cutter : the rhymes 
somehow recurred to her now, ominously :— 


** Nothing worth the trouble ; 
Only stocks and shares,, 
Powdered dust and rubble, 
Paper, rags, and stubble, 
And a few despairs !’’ 


“Tnever heard you talk as you are doing to-day,” 
she said, petulantly : “I would as soon think of the sun 
shutting up as of your failure.” 

“ There is no need you should think otherwise,” he 
rejoined; and then she held the reins while he marked 
for cutting some other trees in the plantation, and had 


: conference with Sheers on the subject. But his mood 
eft in her mind a vague sensation of uneasiness. 


CHAPTER XXI.—BANKRUPT. 
Mr. Lomparp went next day to Liverpool. Pen knew 
that his mother lived there, and had once, at his desire, 
written her a letter. The old lady did not trust herself 
to pen and paper in return, for she was not at all sure 
of her footing in the matter of spelling: she waited 
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until she could send an affectionate message by Ralph. 
Also she had an innate dread of the proud-looking lady 
in the picture. 

Mr. Lombard wanted to put his mother on her guard, 
lest the enemy now loose should track out his old home 
and make inquiries. Had he acted wisely in taking so 
lofty a tone of independence before that man’s face? 
Would it not have been better to have smoothed away 
his suspicions by a gentler demeanour, and even by some 
of that money which “answereth all things’? But 
Mr. Lombard was consoled by the thought that an 
indignant repulsion of such charges was the only course 
that befitted innocence. 

As. he stepped from the cab in Little Primrose Street 
the first thing he perceived was the shop shut and the 
house blinded up. “So, I suppose, it’s all over at last,” 
said he: “poor uncle Chippen !” 

“ The will couldn’t be opened till he come,” concluded 
neighbours Buffin and Greasegrind.. That was their 
interest in the matter of Mr. Chippen’s decease. ‘The old 
man had not lived so as to make himself a single friend. 

He had lingered much longer than it was supposed 
he would, though constantly on the verge of the grave. 
For more than twelve months he had been decaying, 
almost imperceptibly as to stages of decline, but very 
noticeably as regarded the aggregate. ‘The shrewd eyes 
were at last lack-lustre, and his speech too confused for 
comprehension. But he never lost the sense of the 
money in the big trunk, and clutched the key, and fondled 
it, and smiled at it feebly, as if it were the gold he 
idolized. And how does he live now—in a spirit-universe 
that has no money? Does he bewail the lost hoards,. 
the precious dross, for which he adventured the loss of" 
his own self? Did the suddenly-sharpened intellect of" 
the disembodied soul perceive more truly, in the first 
hour of its immortality, the value of things material and 
things spiritual than during its whole long life of 
seventy-eight earthly years? And what must it be to 
find one’s self bankrupt for eternity ! 

“Poor uncle Chippen !” 

This was all Mr. Lombard said when he saw the 
meagre form stretched forth, taller than it had ever 
been during life; but, ah! so attenuated! the grasp 
relaxed from its treasures, the eager, hungry expression 
of the countenance stilled into a sort of pitiful, wizened 
smile. 

“Poor uncle Chippen!” There was more in the 
words than the speaker wotted of; for he meant them 
merely in compassion; yet now indeed was the miser 
poor for ever, a bankrupt with nothing to pay, and hay- 
ing lost all chance of the riches that endure. Good 
little Mr. Lamb from “ Ebenezer” used to come and read 
for him very often, and talk to him simply about the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. But the old man’s spirit 
appeared petrified by its dominant desire: it did not 
seem as if it could understand the wondrous transaction 
by which the Son of God, “who was rich, yet for our 
sakes became poor, that we through his poverty might 
be made rich.” And the minister could say no more 
about his state than that the mercy of God was infinite. 

The will, which he never could bring himself to exe- 
cute formally, gave everything to his dearly-beloved 
nephew, Ralph Lombard, because (so it was stated) the 
testator knew he was careful and saving, and had done 
credit to his bringing up. What a trifle it- was—all 
that the old bookseller had sorely scraped together, 
denying himself common comforts for many years to 
heap up! Mr. Lombard paid away considerably more to 
his workmen in one week. It was a rivulet added to a 
great river, a drop in the ocean. Was it sufficient 
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reward to Mr. Chippen that he could contribute a mite 
to an already overgrown fortune? Is not avarice rather 
the “very fiend’s arch-mock,” promising all things, 
and paying literally nothing ? 

God give us to have our hearts so fixed on things 
above that we may rightly know the relative and real 
value of things on earth. A Christian man was wont to 
say that he only gained the victory over his love of gain 
by running away from it. A better way would have 
been to mortify the desire by winning the money for his 
Saviour, and giving it away when obtained. Albeit, 
He who possesses the cattle upon a thousand hills needs 
not our coin for his cause; but He permits us the glory 
of being fellow-helpers by means of the very “ mammon 
of unrighteousness.” 

Mr. Lombard had his own thoughts about money and 
its value, as he examined the poor treasures of the dead 
man, which had been hidden so carefully and so long 
from human gaze. It is an office most pathetic, in any 
case, to open the receptacles of things precious to the 
departed, and find much that was eloquent to them, but 
is dumb and valueless to all others: letters in faded 
writing, perchance a few colourless flowers, or a lock of 
hair in the most secret and sacred place of all. Such 
findings stir in one’s heart a feeling akin to tears; but 
not so with the miser’s miserable hoards. Look in any 
newspaper account of his decease for the unfailing 
characteristics of his class in the way of hiding and 
storing money. Ravens and magpies have similar 
habits; and reports ran in the Little Primrose Street 
neighbourhood that Duster had found bank-notes 
stuffed between Mr. Chippen’s bedding, and that 
Mr. Lombard was having the boards taken up with re- 
ference to sundry nests of silver and gold pieces. Any- 
thing extravagant would have been believed. Duster 
herself had acquired a sudden importance. No kitchen 
for twenty houses at each side, and twenty opposite, but 
would have furnished a comfortable tea, with muffins 
and broiled ham, could Duster have been obtained as 
guest. Would the business be carried on still, or 
would there be anauction? They (the public) supposed 
that Mrs. Lombard would go and live with her son, at 
last ; and high time for her! The public felt virtuous 
against the son’s presumed neglect. ‘“ Which I call base 
to the mother that bore him!” said Mrs. Buffin. It is 
to be observed that Mrs. Lombard, conscious in her 
‘dignity of being parent to such a man, had kept rather 
aloof from her neighbours, and was considered “ uppish” 
in consequence. Old Buffin’s habit of styling Mr. Lom- 
bard “Ralph,” behind his ‘back, was to her most 
odious. She rebuked him by her stately “my son,” 
for which stateliness old Buffin did not care a farthing. 
Decidedly she was not popular in the row, and her re- 
moval would leave no blank in the society of Little 
Primrose Street. 

“T shall not touch a penny of it, mother,” her son 
said when they had investigated the padlocked trunk. 
“‘ You have earned it most fully by your attendance on 
him ; and, besides, you are heir-at-law.” 

“ Blessings on my boy,” said the old woman, who 
needed very slender excuse to praise him. “ But you 
were always the most generous.” 

“ Mother,” he interrupted, “I must lie like poor uncle 
Chippen some day. I wish there were tidings of Joe,” 
he said the next minute, with a sigh from the very 
depths of his heart. Ay, and had such a mystery been 
practicable in these British Isles:as the Man with the 
Tron Mask, Mr. Lombard might have wished to enact 
one similar. But it is not probable that he ever had 
heard of that celebrated prisoner. 
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Then he spoke to her the cautions he intended; ex- 
cept that they were less necessary now, since she would 
soon be leaving the neighbourhood. The clothes in 
which Joe had come there, a little child? All were de- 
stroyed long ago, by his own desire: did he not remem- 
ber? “It is of consequence to me that nothing should 
be known about him,” was hint enough to seal his 
mother’s lips for ever. Similar words had made her 
very reticent hitherto on the subject, despite all the 
neighbours’ conjectures. 

“Though Chippen himself, he had always a fancy Joe 
would turn out an heir, or something. He used to say, 
poor man, in that knowing way of his, ‘ Depend upon it, 
Ralph isn’t caring him for nothing; Ralph knows what 
he’s about!’ an’ he used to ask Joe, when he was plea- 
sant in his mind an’ the till was pretty full, what he’d 
take for his chances. But ’twas all nonsense, you see!” 

“All nonsense,” ‘Mr. Lombard reiterated, as he 
turned over the old papers of the deceased, abstractedly. 
_ Mr. Chippen was certainly not buried alive.  Con- 
clusive evidence is, that he did not arise to protest 
against the comfort of the padded oak coffin, or the ex- 
pense of the funeral. With all outward semblance of 
the deepest mourning the poor corpse was carried to its 
grave; mutes were dumb with hired affliction, the more 
necessary because real was unrepresented; and every- 
body was glad when the job was over, and the masons 
could begin the erection of a tomb, “ Sacred to the 
Memory.” He was a man who had carefully attended to 
the Main Chance. 

Perhaps the sight of all those vaults and weedy 
mounds put the thought in Mr. Lombard’s mind that, 
as years roiled on and the living forgot the dead, their 
resting-places were apt to be neglected. Moss would 
grow into the crevices of inscriptions, and would gather 
upon sculptured cherubs and crosses, and the rank, foul 
growth of the graveyard press up close upon the remains 
which were once cherished. The thought was yet in 
his mind as the mail steamer entered Dublin Bay, and 
he, walking on the bridge between the lofty paddle-boxes, 
and receiving a good blowing from the fresh sea-breeze, 
paused to look along the curved arms of the headlands 
for the particular knot of white houses near which Mr. 
Estridge’s villa had stood. 
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TuERE is a continental district of this name, which the 
genius of Shakespeare has rendered consecrated ground 
in every English breast. It is there that most of the 
scenes of “ As You Like It” are laid, that production 
of his pen which so charms us by its sweetly pastoral 
strain and the unsophisticated benevolence of the prit- 
cipal characters, its exquisite touches of natural scenery 
and pictures of human life, while full to overflowing with 
the maxims of a wise, practical philosophy, in some 
instances engrafted upon the popular superstitions of 
the time. Under the greenwood shade the banished 
Duke is made to say— x 
** Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ; 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 


Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


Jaques, the pensive moralizer, muses— 


** All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits, and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts.” 
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Rosalind, the disguised princess, nobly suggests— 
** Down on your knees, 
And thank Heaven, fasting, for a good man’s love.” 


The same, in converse with her friend on the thorn- 
like cares of life, elicits the reply— 

“‘ They are but burrs, cousin, thrown upon thee in holiday foolery. If 
we walk not in the trodden paths, our very petticoats will catch them ;’”’ 
and Corin, the shepherd, represents the dignity of honest 
industry— 


“ Sir, 1am a true labourer: I earn that I eat, get that I wear; owe 


‘go man hate, envy no man’s happiness; glad of other men’s good, con- 


tent with my harm.”’ 

These are some of the moral lessons bearing upon 
life’s every-day concerns, calculated to keep men manly 
and women virtuous, which the poet interwove with 
the boughs and brambles as, in imagination, he roved 
through the glades of the woodland—texts he would have 
carved on the old oak’s trunk and the sapling’s stem, 
sermons he preached to foresters,courtiers, and whoso- 
ever had ears to hear in his day, which are now extant 
in the tongue of every civilized nation under heaven, 
and will have expression in them to the end of time. 

“Ay, now am I in Arden,” says Touchstone, seeing 
the trees around him: “the more fool I. When I was 
at home I was in a better place. But travellers must 
be content.” The remark is naturally enough put into 
the lips of the court fool, who, though choosing to share 
the exile of his associates, saw no compensation for the 
loss of court life in the sylvan scenery, the green foliage, 
or the sere and yellow leaf trembling in the breeze, with 
the antlered tenants of the wild. 

The Ardennes, a name contracted with us into Arden, 
denotes an extensive district on the borders of France 
and Belgium, chiefly in the latter country, within the 
limits of the present provinces of Namur, Liége, and 
Luxemburg. But the old Gauls are said to have applied 
the term to woodland in general. Here was the Arduenna 
Sylva of Cesar and Tacitus, extensive remains of which 
exist, mostly oaks of great age and size, with interspers- 
ing members of a younger generation, superintended by 
officials of the government as valuable property. The 
stag is common in the woods; the wild boar and wolf 
haunt the more secluded spots ; and on some high, open 
moors the heath-cock lingers, the only asylum remain- 
ing to the bird in continental Europe. This region is 
intersected by the Meuse, and skirted by the Moselle, 
both of which have highly picturesque scenery in their 
valleys. On either bank of the former are bold lime- 
stone escarpments, perforated with natural caverns, fit 
abodes for those who followed occult arts— 

** This boy is forest-born, 
And hath been tutored in the rudiments 
Of many desperate studies by his uncle, 


Whom he reports to be a great magician 
Obscured in the circle of this forest ;” 


and convenient refuges also for the expatriated and 
oppressed— 
** The residue of your fortune, 
Go to my cave and tell me.” 

Ruined strongholds appear on the sunmit of many a 
rock, now connected with the expressions of high culti- 
vation, of manufacturing and mining industry, at the 
base. A few broken walls remain of the castle of 
William de la Marck, the Wild Boar of Ardennes, as he 
was called from his ruthlessness, who figures in Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel of “ Quentin Durward,” though not 
With strict adherence to historical truth. He was the 
slayer of the bishop of Liége before the gates of the city, 
in 1482, and suffered death at Utrecht three years later 
for hiscrimes. Centuries farther back, a famous man in 
the forest was Hubert, one of the courtiers of King Pepin, 
celebrated first as a hunter who loved the red-deer as 
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his life, and then as a churchman who interdicted the 
sport, unless followed with dutiful regard to ecclesiastical 
laws. So inveterately attached was he to the chase that 
he would not intermit the pastime on Sunday, or even 
Good Friday, to the grievous scandal of religion. At 
last, says the legend, a miracle was employed to put 
down the unseemly exhibition and reformthe man. One 
day, while in the woods, a stag appeared before him with 
@ cross projecting from between the horns. Accepting 
this as a sign from heaven to alter his course, he re- 
nounced the world, founded a monastery, became bishop 
of Maestricht and Liége, died in the odour of sanctity as 
the apostle of Brabant, was afterwards canonized, and 
has since been recognised as the patron saint of sports- 
men legitimately following the craft. This legend of 
sudden change has, to some extent, its counterpart in 
the closing scene of “ As You Like It,” where the exiled 
Duke is told of his usurping brother’s diversion from a 
murderous purpose respecting him. 


**T am the second son of old Sir Rowland, 
That bring these tidings to this fair assembly : 
Duke Frederick, hearing how that every day 
Men of great worth resorted to this forest, 
Address’d a mighty power; which were on foot, 
In his own conduct, purposely to take 
His brother here, and put him to the sword: 
And to the skirts of this wild wood he came; 
Where, meeting with an old religious man, 
After some question with him, was converted 
Both from his enterprise and from the world, 
His crown bequeathing to his banish’d brother, 
And all their lands restor’d to them again 
That were with him exil’d, ‘This to be true 
I do engage my life—— 


*¢ Sir, by your patience; if I heard you rightly, 
The duke hath put on a religious life, 
And thrown into neglect the pompous court? 


** He hath. 
** To him will I: out of these convertites 
There is much matter to be heard and lears’d.” 

Near the French frontier the poor little town of St. 
Hubert derives its name from the reformed hunter. It 
retains a fine abbey-church founded by him, which 
serves now to offer a striking contrast to the modern: 
humble tenements, and is surrounded by a wide arew 
of dense old woods, 

Much has been said about the anachronisms of Shake- 
speare, in associating with a northerly forest some of 
the plants and animals which are peculiar to warm 
southern climates. But one notable instance, where @ 
palm-tree is pointed out in the wood, involves no mis- 
take, except by misinterpretation. The flowering willow 
is meant, the twigs of which were formerly carried to 
the churches on the Sunday before Easter as substitutes 
for the true palm-leaves used on the occasion of Christ’s 
entry into Jerusalem. Being popularly called palm- 
branches, the phrase of going “a-palming,” or “ palm- 
soning,” was in common use in rural districts for the 
collection of them. But, after all, such criticisms are 
idle. It formed no part of the poet’s purpose to 
describe with geographical precision the particular 
localities pitched upon. In fact, beyond the name and 
the characters, there is nothing in “ As You Like It” 
which has any special relation to the foreign district, or 
that is not applicable to the same extent to a hundred 
other woodlands, even to the one hard by which the 
“ poet of all hearts, ages, and climes” was born, bred, 
and buried. 

England has a Forest of Arden of her own, a part of 
one of the midland counties, the natal one of Shake- 
speare, changed indeed vastly in its outward aspect 
since the old Britons originated the name, and since the 
time of the bard, but still retaining the designation, with. 
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traces here and there of its primitive condition. An 
area of Warwickshire, extending from near Stratford- 
upon-Avon some dozen miles in the direction of Bir- 
mingham, is se denominated, and has the town of 
Henley-in-Arden, little more than a village, quiet and 
rustic, with a touch of antiquity, for its capital. Fine 
hedgerow timber overhanging narrow winding lanes, 
natural groves and copsewoods, mansions of the olden 
time as well as of modern date, embossed in foliage, may 
be seen in most parts of the county from: any hill of 
moderate elevation. But these afford only a poor idea 
of its umbrageousness when Queen Elizabeth was 
cheered through Coventry and féted at Kenilworth, 
while Shakespeare was a boy, and Birmingham consisted 
of a single street of straggling houses occupied by smiths 
and armourers. The space intervening between the 
towns, villages, pasture grounds, and tilled lands in their 
immediate neighbourhood was then overspread with 
woods, besprinkled with a few parks of the gentry, 
intersected with vistas for pack-horse roads, traversed 
by the streams that now meander through the district, 
but stretching out far beyond the limits to which the 
name is now restricted; as Drayton writes— 
** Muse! first of Arden tell, whose footsteps yet are found 
In her rough woodlands more than any other ground; 
That mighty Arden held even in her height of pride, * 
Her one hand touching Trent, the other Severn’s side.” 
In the reign of Henry ut the forest suffered from fire 
kindled by the troops engaged at the battle of Evesham ; 
but it is mentioned by Leland, in the time of Henry Vit, 
and by Camden at a later date, as an important tract. 
The conjecture, first started by Bishop Percy, is a 
pleasant one to indulge, that, when Elizabeth paid her 
famous visit to Kenilworth Castle, young Shakespeare 
vas taken by his father to see the pageants, passing to 
and fro through the heart of Arden, when 
** the imperial votaress passed on 
In maiden meditation fancy free.” 
He was then nearly twelve years old. The distance 
from Stratford is little more than a dozen miles; and 
the country people crowded to grect their sovereign 
lady with hurrahs, not forgetting to partake the hospi- 
tality of her host, drain his cellar and empty his larder. 
However this may be, the old woods came up close and 
thick to his native town, waved their branches over the 
clear-flowing Avon, dipped them in the stream, and 
supplied the originals of many a sylvan touch, as the 
sketch drawn of Jaques : 
** To-day, my lord of Amiens and myself 
Did steal behind him, as he lay along 


Under an oak, whose antique roots peep out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood;” 


and the scene described by Oliver— 


** Pacing through the forest, 
Chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy, 
Lo, what befel! he threw his eye aside, 
And, mark, what object did present itself! 
Under an oak, whose boughs were moss’d with age, 
And high top bald with dry antiquity, 
A wretched ragged man, o’ergrown with hair, 
Lay sleeping ;’ 


and the speech.of the Duke to his followers— 


** Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ? 
Here feel we not the penalty of Adam.” 


On a warm and bright summer’s day, when the birds 
are singing in the trees, the bees humming among the 
wild-flowers, the grasshoppers chirping on the turf, 
and the foliage casts a pleasant shade, while the winds 
play so gently as only to extract sweet music from the 
leaves, the imagination is apt to be entertained that life 
in scenes like these must needs have an agreeable cast, 





THE FOREST OF ARDEN. 


be free from care and toil, exempt from the “ penalty of 
Adam.” ‘This impression was a snare to many in by- 
gone days, leading them to resign legitimate callings— 
some for the hermit’s cell, with the bubbling spring for 
drink and herbs for food; others for forest-roving, help- 
ing themselves to the red-deer, or adopting freebooting 
habits open to graver objection. The notion appears in 
the dialogue— 
‘* Where will the old duke live? 


*‘ They say he is already in the forest of Arden, and a many merry 
men with him; and there they live like the old Robin Hood of England, 
They say many young gentlemen flock to him every day, and fleet the 
time carelessly, as they did in the golden world.” 


It inspired also the song, though part of the counter. 
foil is given at the close— 
** Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather.” 
But Shakespeare knew the whole truth, and gives the 
entire of the reverse side in the case of the old and 
faithful servant who had followed his master into the 
greenwood, and was soon in a piteous plight from an 
empty stomach. 

*““ Why, how now, Adam! no greater heart in thee? Live a little; 
comfort a little; cheer thyself alittle. If this uncouth forest yield any- 
thing savage, I will either be food for it, or bring it for food tothee. Thy 
conceit is nearer death than thy powers. For my sake, be comfortable; 
hold death awhile at the arm’s end; I will here be with thee presently; 
and, if I bring thee not something to eat, I will give thee leave to die, 
...«-- Yet thou liest in the bleak air. Come: I will bear thee to some 
shelter, and thou shalt not die for lack of a dinner, if there live anything 
in this desert.’’ 

The speaker kept his word, though desperately hun- 
gry all the while himself. Intruding unceremoniously, 
sword in hand, upon a party provided with a repast, he 
insisted upon having a crust, but lowered his tone toa 
request, and vehemently urged it, intending first to sup- 
ply the wants of his attendant. 
**T almost die for food; and let me have it. 
Whate’er you are 

That in this desert inaccessible, 

Under the shade of melancholy boughs, 

Lose and neglect the cr¢sping hours of time ; 

If ever you have look’d on better days ; 

If ever been where bells have knoll’d to church ; 

If ever sat at any good man’s feast ; 

If ever from your eyelids wiped a tear, 

And know what ’tis to pity and be pitied,— 

Let gentleness my strong enforcement be.”’ 


It is all very well to go off to the woods for a day's 
pastime in the genial season with hampers of provender; 
but the forest-dweller, if honesty is his maxim, musi 
inevitably share the general lot, and either earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, the “ penalty of Adam,” 
or starve, however merrily the birds sing, green the 
branches wave, and gaily the deer disport themselves 
upon the sward. This is the true moral of the story 
laid in the Forest of Arden, very pertinent in an age 
when the memory of Robin Hood, invested with roman- 
tic but false associations, was vivid in the land. 





SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH CABLES. 
THEIR PAST HISTORY. 
Tu first cable ever laid was in 1850, between Dover and 
Calais, and consisted simply of a single conducting wire 
covered with gutta-percha; but its electric spark of life 
was ephemeral, and lasted only one day. On the 28th 
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SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH CABLES. 


September, 1851, another cable was laid between those 
two ports, across the Straits of Dover, with four con- 
ductors, and the first covered with iron wire, which is 
now universally used. This cable proved the efficiency 
of submarine telegraphy, and has worked well up to the 
present day. During the fifteen years that have elapsed 
since that period, sixty-nine cables have been laid, of 
which thirty-two have failed, after working for various 
periods, from one day to ten years. The total length of 
the cables now at work is 5066 miles, the shortest being 
three miles, from Keyhaven to Hurst Castle, and the 
longest 1535 miles, from Malta to Alexandria; the one 
in shallowest water, from ten to fourteen fathoms, 
between Prince Edward’s Island and New Brunswick, 
and the deepest, from 300 to 1000 fathoms, between 
Corfu and Otranto in Italy. The greatest number of 
conductors is six, with which seven cables are fitted; 
seven with four, four with three, and nineteen with one. 
The first cable in which a strand was used for the con- 
ductor, which is now in general use, was that between 
Newfoundland and Cape Breton, in 1856; and the first 
cable in which the outer iron wires were protected against 
rust by hemp and bitumen is the one between England 
and the Isle of Man, laid in 1859. The Malta and 
Alexandria cable, laid in 1861, is the first long cable 
that has proved successful, and was the first sent out 
under water-tight tanks fitted into the cable ships. 
Next to that in length is the Bassora and Kurrachee 
line, 1500 miles across the Persian Gulf; and the longest 
in Europe is the one between England and Denmark, 
vid Heligoland, a distance of 368 miles. 

The cables which have been successful for some 
time, but are not now working, extend their wiry net- 
work at the bottom of the sea for 10,549 miles, more 
than double the distance of those actually at work, and 
involving the outlay of upwards of a million sterling. 
Of these, the first Atlantic cable was the longest, 
measuring 2160 miles; also the deepest, being submerged 
from 200 to 1000 fathoms, and down to 2424 fathoms, 
or 14,544 feet, as deep below the surface nearly as Mont 
Blanc is elevated above the level of the sea. Various 
causes are assigned for the failure of these cables. The 
one between England and Holland worked for about six 
years, and was laid four separate times, hut broken by 
anchors in those shallow waters so frequently that the 
pieces have been picked up, and are now being 
stranded into one solid cable, to be laid between Belfast 
and Scotland. In 1854 one was submerged from the 
Island of Corsica to Spezzia in Italy, a distance of 110 
miles, and worked for ten years without a single inter- 
ruption, costing nothing for repairs, until it finally failed. 
For its length, this cable lasted longer than any other. 
The average of those above 100 miles last about two years ; 
such as the one between Victoria (Australia) and Tas- 
mania, two years; England and the Channel Islands, 
102 miles, two and a half years; Sardinia and Bona, 150 
miles, three years; Varna and Constantinople, 170 miles, 
four or five years; Toulon and Corsica, 195 miles, two 
years; Cagliari and Sicily, 246 miles, one and a half 
years; France and Algiers, 520 miles, two years; Malta 
and Corfu, 350 miles, one and a half years; Singapore 
and Batavia, 630 miles, two years; and Aden to Kurra- 
chee, 2062 miles, only three months. The last-named 
line was divided into three sections, and only worked 
through the entire distance for a few hours. That be- 
tween Victoria and Tasmania was laid from Cape Otway 
across Bass Strait, touching at three islands on the 
way, which made the points of landing eight instead of 
two, and as the ground was rocky, the cable chafed itself 
to pieces. Nine other cables have failed in laying, such’ 
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as that between Portpatrick and Donaghadee, which was 
cut away from the ship after fifteen miles had been paid 
out; one intended for Sardinia and Africa, when the 
cable ship went out of her course, and the length of the 
cable proved insufficient; one between Cape Ray, New- 
foundland, and Cape North (Breton Sound), which was 
carried in a sailing-ship towed by a steamer, when bad 
weather came on, and the cable was cut to save the ship, 
A curious cable was attempted to be laid from Carthagina 
to Oran in Africa, the outer covering of which was 
composed of brass bands twisted on in a spiral manner, 
and resembling the scales of a fish. Two attempts were 
made to lay it, but they proved unsuccessful, as the cable 
snapped each time. ‘The same cause prevented the 
laying of a cable between Candia and Alexandria, which 
broke after two attempts. 

These interesting statistics are selected from tables 
compiled by F. Gisborne, Esq., an engineer who has made 
submarine telegraph cables his special study, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the causcs of failure, in 
order to avoid defects in laying future lines. From these 
tables he deduces certain conclusions, of which the fol- 
lowing are most prominent :—That deep-sea cables of 
any length have rarely lasted over two years. It being 
impossible to repair cables in deep water, the first 
accident causes the entire line to become a total loss. 
That no light cables have proved very successful, even 
when laid in a moderate depth, as they are subject to 
breakages by anchors and currents. That all heavy 
cables laid in a moderate depth have proved permanently 
successful and efficient, and when, broken occasionally by 
anchors and currents they are capable of being easily 
and speedily repaired. This is the only class of sub- 
marine telegraph that, up to the present time, has had 
permanent success. 

As to the prospects of submarine telegraphy, there is 
no limit to its extension across the seas that divide the 
continents and islands on the globe, and the projects in 
contemplation are even more gigantic than the Atlantic 
telegraph. Much, however, will depend upon the actual 
working of that line, in order to ascertain the permanency 
of long cables. Hitherto the public have held back 
from many promising schemes in consequence of the 
numerous failures; but, if the causes that led to these 
have been overcome in the construction of the Atlantic 
cable, there is no doubt that Great Britain will ere long 
be in telegraphic communication with the far east in 
China and Japan, and our antipodes in the islands of 
Australasia. Already there is direct land and marine 
telegraphic correspondence between London and Ran- 
goon, and the seaports in Burmah. This line includes 
three submarine cables; one across the North Sea, a 
second across the Black Sea, and a third down the Per- 
sian Gulf. It is proposed to lay down a series of cables 
from Rangoon to Singapore, a distance of 1200 nautical 
miles, in three sections, with points touching on. the 
Malay peninsula; from Singapore to Batavia, a distance 
of 600 nautical miles, in two sections, touching at the 
Isle of Banca; from Cape Sedano, in Java, to the head 
of the Gulf of Carpentaria, in four sections, touching at 
Timor, and two points in North Australia, and from thence 
by land telegraph to Queensland, uniting with existing 
lines of communication between Brisbane, Sydney, 
Melbourne, and Adelaide. A further extension from 
Singapore to Shanghai is proposed to be divided into six 
sections, touching at Saigon, in French Cochin-China, 
the Island of Hainan, Hong Kong, Amoy, and Foochow. 
The total length of cables necessary for these lines, as 
proposed by the Anglo-Australian and China Telegraph 
Company, is upwards of 5000 miles, : 
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Vurieties, 


City AND NEIGHBOURHOOD oF JERUSALEM.—The improve- 
ments which are taking place in Judea are very great. For 
some distance round Jerusalem there are- extensive young 
plantations of olive-trees ; and in and about the city the new 
buildings are both numerous and handsome. Every European 
nation seems anxious to have a footing in the Holy City. The 
Russians support the Greeks, the French the Latins, and the 
English (though not avowedly as a nation) patronize the Jews, 
whose interest will probably become the strongest eventually. 
—Beke’s “ Pilgrimage to Harran.” 


THe PenaL CoDE AT THE BEGINNING OF THE CENTURY.— 
At the commencement of the present century about one 
hundred and fifty crimes, some of them very trivial, were 
punishable capitally, as, for example, stealing one shilling from 
a dwelling, five shillings from a shop, forty shillings from a 
dwelling, or letting water out of a fish-pond ; and, so frequently 
was the fatal sentence executed, that throughout the “good 
old days” of George the Third, London fully deserved the 
name given to it by a popular writer—“ the City of the 
Gibbet ;’’—and there was at least some reason for the poetic 
taunt of Dr. Johnson :— 


“ Scarce can our fields, such crowds at Tyburn dic, 
With hemp the gallows and the fleet supply.’”’ 

But, notwithstanding the number of executions, there were so 
many motives for interference with, and obstruction to, the 
enforcement of the law, that the great majority of criminals 
escaped. Mr. Wilberforce said, in the House of Commons, in 
the year 1812, “I remember having, many years ago, been 
informed by Mr. Justice Buller, that out of thirty-eight capital 
convictions, not more than one execution, upon an average, 
took place. Can it then be doubted that offenders will calcu- 
late upon the probability of escape?” —W. Tallack’s “ General 
Review of the Subject of Capital Punishment.” 


Lay AGENCY IN THE RoyaL Navy.—A gratifying improve- 
ment has taken place in the moral and religious condition of 
the Royal Navy within the last few years. 


So lately as 1860-61 
statistical reports, printed by order of the House of Commons, 
revealed a most shocking state of immorality in these two 
services, and it was officially said that ‘ the magnitude of the 
evil could not be over-estimated.” We can well imagine the 
sorrow with which the prevailing evil must have been viewed 
by earnest-minded chaplains and officers living in the very 
midst of it. It was in that black year 1860 that the combined 
efforts of the chaplains and officers of the Royal Navy and 
Royal Marines, seconded by the well-disposed men-of-war’s 
men and private marines, conceived and originated a scheme 
of lay agency suited to the special circumstances of naval 
life. Scripture readers, selected, superintended, and almost 
entirely supported by the naval clergy and officers, were sta- 
tioned at the chief war-ports, where experience showed that 
temptations were strongest and vice most rampant. The 
management of the Royal Naval Scripture Reader Society 
being gratuitously conducted by chaplains and officers on the 
spot, heartily interested in the success of the work, the ex- 
penses being chiefly those for printing, the funds were eco- 
nomized to the direct maintenance of the readers. The ex- 
clusively naval character of the committee enabled it to contend 
successfully with existing prejudices, and to meet all the 
réquirements of naval discipline. The commanders-in-chief 
and other principal officers lent their sanction. The sea- 
men received the agents gladly, looked on them as their 
friends, and frequently did acts of kindness for them. The 
work had the indirect effect of calling the attention of officers 
to the religious disabilities of their men, and has resulted in 
many of them doing what they can on board their several 
ships to help the seriously-disposed seamen, and, by their 
example and influence, to “ discountenance everything tending 
to the derogation of God’s honour and the corruption of good 
manners.” Nine readers are now employed at Portsmouth, 
Devonport, Woolwich, Malta, and Bermuda, and many more 
are required for these and other war-ports at home and 
abroad. .The insufficiency of this small number is the more 
conspicuous when it is added that for the Army’there are— 
though still too few—as many as sixty-one readers engaged. 
In the Royal Navy there are 69,000 men who, during the 
intervals of their brief visits to the chief war-ports, need to be 
provided for, The number of men-of-war’s men and Royal 





Marines annually visiting the waters of Portsmouth, the hos- 
pital and barracks, is estimated at 31,000; whilst at Plymouth 
it is 26,000; and at Malta it is 12,000. Hitherto the handful 
of men at work has been almost exclusively supported by con- 
tributions received from the two services and a few zealous 
friends. The success which has attended the experiment 
during the last five years has induced the managers to make 
an appeal to the general public to enable them to employ 
at least double the number of readers, 


Stone, Bronze, aND Iroy AcEs.—In 1844 Professor Nilsson 
published at Lund a paper on the successive periods of human 
development in Scandinavia during the prehistorical ages. In 
this treatise the three ages of stone, bronze, and iron, first 
indicated by Thomsen of Copenhagen, are recognised as esta- 
blished, and the author enters, respecting each of them, into a 
series of details which constitute the main body of the arch- 
zeological principles since then current in the north. Thus, 
when speaking of the bronze age, the author points out the 
striking uniformity of the bronze weapons in different parts of 
Europe ; and this leads him to the conclusion that the civiliza- 
tion of that period must have spread from one and the same 
centre, situated probably somewhere on the borders of the 
Mediterranean. The author further remarks that the intro- 
duction of bronze, as also, later, the introduction of iron, coin- 
ciding with an essential change in the mode of burial, betraysa 
profound change each time in the religious system. Hence the 
conclusion that each of those periods was marked by the inva- 
sion of a new race; or, to use the author’s own terms, by a 
fresh wave of population. For we can hardly imagine that 
nations would be brought to change their religion simply 
because they had acquired a new metal.—M. Morlot “ On the 
Study of High Antiquity.” 


Tue JupGe’s Biack Car.—It seems strange that neither 
the origin of the custom for a judge to put on a black cap when 
about to sentence a criminal to death, nor the date of its in- 
troduction, nor the reason why the rule is peculiar to England, 
can betraced. One would have supposed that learned lawyers, 
while attaching to precedents so much weight and authority as 
we know they do, ought to be capable of settling these points. 
Of lay writers, some say that the black cap is the sign merely 
of sadness; because covering the head in ancient times was 
@ common sign of mourning—as Haman, on hearing of the 
honour conferred upon Mordecai, hasted to his house with his 
head covered ; as Demosthenes, when insulted by the populace, 
and as Darius, on learning of the death of his wife, each went 
to their houses with their heads covered. So, in passing sen- 
tence of death upon a convicted culprit, the judge puts himself 
in mourning as for a dead man; while the use of the black cap 
is thought expressively to indicate the criminal’s doom. 4s to 
the time of the custom being introduced, we can hardly suppose 
it to have been of long standing. Surely, when the sentence of 
death was as common as it formerly was, it could not be 
customary to go through this solemnity. We cannot imagine 
Judge Jeffries, for instance, putting on the black cap when 
passing sentences of death on all the many miserable persons 
who perished during the Bloody Assize. Other writers re 
present the custom as emblematic of power in its highest 
function, viz., taking away human life. The judge covers his 
head in token of asserting the full prerogative of the Crown, 
whose representative he is. There seems some correspondence 
between this custom and that of the chiefs of the universities; 
the Vice-Chancellor and proctors always remaining cove 
when seated in convocation, and on other public occasions. It 
is customary, too, for our magistrates to sit covered in a Court 
of Quarter Sessions. On the 9th November, when the Lord 
Mayor of London is presented in the Court of Exchequer at 
Westminster, as soon as his worship comes into the court, 
the four learned barons instantly put on their black caps, and 
keep them on all the time the Lord Mayor stays. This, we 
suppose, is on the same principle that Dr. Busby, of West 
minster School, kept on his hat before the king, as much as to 
say, “I’mas good as you here—at least the boys ought to think 
so!” Whatever may be the origin or meaning of the judicial 
custom of putting on the black cap, there is no doubt that it 
is a solemn and striking ceremony, teaching the majesty of 
justice, and warning evil-doers that crime shall not go un- 
punished.—kz, B, 
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